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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
(Continued from page 194.) 


How good it is to retire into stillness! As 
food to the body, so is quietude to the mind. Re- 
tirement introduces to a school of great instruc- 
tion, when we thus bring our deeds to the light, 
and examine our own hearts thereby. Oh! that 
mankind did but know the value of frequently 
being still,—so that by retiring into themselves, 
they might find and read the law that is written 
in their inward parts, even the law of the Spirit 
of life that sets free from the law of sin and 
death. 

4th. Being first day, I thought we had a good 
time at morning meeting; afternoon, it was held 
in silence, as many of our meetings are of late ; 
for which I have felt thankful. I do not wish 
the people to be burdened with preaching, but 
that it may always be acceptable and edifying. 
Some children and servants are so fond of go- 
ing on errands, that they are ready to set off 
with half their message, before they clearly un- 
derstand what they are to say or do. So one of 


old was in great haste to carry tidings when he| 


had no tidings ready. Oh! the excellency of 
patient waiting, till we clearly understand the 
nature and object of religious concerns, and feel 
it rather of necessity than otherwise, before we 
move. And oh! that all who are called to the 
great and important work of the minis'ry, may 
keep their eye single to the honor of the great 
name, and count self of no reputation; for we 
may well be assured, that when the creature be- 
comes pleased with the apprehension that it is 
in esteem amongst Friends, on account of the 
ministry, there is danger of going from the sim- 
plicity of the gospel. This disposition that loves 
to hear itself and its labors spoken well of, ought 
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always to be strictly guarded against ; otherwise 
it may be prompted to study to please man, and 
thereby gradually go from the pure openings of 
Truth. Weshould learn that humility in which 
we can hear ourselves spoken of with approba- 
tion or disapprobation, with equal indifferency, 
as to our labors in the gospel. 

7th. In company with William Canby, I set 
out for Birmingham. On the way, we had a 
comfortable, refreshing opportunity with dear 
Jane Gibbons. I lodged at Joshua Sharpless’s ; 
and in the course of the evening, as I looked 
over the dear children, my heart and my eyes 
were full, in the remembrance of their worthy 
mother, Edith Sharpless; the effects of whose 
religious, godly care over her children, I thought, 
were plainly to be seen among them. Next 
morning, on our way to Birmingham meeting, 
we stopped to see Mary Newlin, within a few 
weeks of a hundred years old. We had a re- 
freshing season with her and several others who 
were present. It was really pleasant to be in her 
company, she being quite sensible, lively, and 
green ih the Truth. Went to meeting, and had 
some public service therein, but it was a labori- 
ous time. After visiting several other families, 
we returned home; and I was well satisfied that 
I had been to see some of my aged friends. I 
can say from experience, it is good to attend to 
small intimations of duty; for if we are not 
faithful in the little, we need not expect to be 
intrusted with more. 

As the fruit of a tree gradually ripens, so do 
living concerns in the minds of those who are 
careful patiently to wait, with their eyes steadily 
looking unto Him who is the author of all right 
concerns, that he may be pleased to preserve 
them till the full time comes to move forward 
therein. 

After this, I went in company with Joseph 
Shipley to Chester meeting on first day; and 
next day was at the Monthly Meeting held at 
Providence, where I met my dear friend Norris 
Jones, who spent third day with me in visiting 
several Friends’ families. Next day was at Con- 
cord Preparative Meeting, in which endeavors 
were used to stir up the pure mind by way of 
remembrance. On fifth day, we were at Darby 
Monthly Meeting, from whence I returned home 
with a peaceful mind, and was well satisfied in 
looking over this little journey. Although the 
seed lies low in some places, yet I believe there 
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is a remnant who have an eye to the honor of 
Him who is above and over all, worthy forever 
to be feared, loved, honored, and obeyed. 

Ou® Quarterly Meeting in the 2d month was 
held at Darby. The Select Meeting on seventh 
day was a searching time; may it not be forgot- 
ten. Gracious goodness is still showing us the 
necessity of coming more and more into the sub- 
stance and life of things, that we may stand be- 
fore him uncondemned in the day when he will 
plead for the honor of his Truth. I lodged with 
John Hunt, Jr., and attended Darby meeting on 
first day, silent. On second and third days the 
meeting was large and solid. We got home to 
cur Monthly Meeting next day, and had the 
company of John Simpson, Samuel Wilson, Hu- 
son Langstroth, and Rebecca Chambers, who 
came with us from the Quarterly Meeting, and 
we had a good time. 

3d mo. 2d. Last third day, I left home, and, 
after calling to see several friends, went to John 
Williamson’s, at Newtown. His mother lived 
with him, and is now in her ninety-fifth year. 
She is wonderfully favored with her understand- 
ing, memory, and hearing, and appeared truly 
rejoiced that I came to see her. In an oppor- 
tunity with the family in the evening, she spoke 
in a lively manner. On fourth day, I was at 
Newtown meeting, which was a good time to 
some. On fifth day, I attended Willistown meet- 
ing, and was glad I was there. Then went to 
see Amos Yarnall and wife, and had a comfort- 
able opportunity in their room. Sixth day morn- 
ing I called to see Margaret Lewis, widow of 
Nathan Lewis; she is an aged woman, but green 
and lively in spirit. Attended Goshen mecting, 
and went to see the widow of Thomas Goodwin, 
who is very helpless, being upwards of eighty ; 
but I believe near to be gathered into the king- 
dom, like a shock of corn fully ripe. What a 
mercy it is to be kept near the immortal Foun- 
tain of love to advanced age! This I believe is 
the case with those ancient Friends I havenamed, 
whom I have for some time past been desir- 
ous to see in their habitations, and also to be at 
those three meetirgs. On my return, I felt the 
reward of sweet peace, and thankfulness of heart 
for the favor of my heavenly Father, bestowed 
on me, a poor creature. Oh! that I may ever 
remember my low beginning, so that I may be 
kept truly humble, as one of the qualifications of 
a gospel minister. When I consider the kind- 
ness of Friends to me, my heart is overcome, to 
think that one who has been raised as it were 
from the dunghill should have such favors shown 
him. But it is the Lord’s doings, and it is mar- 
velleus in mine eyes. Surely I can say with the 
apostle, “What I am, I am by the grace of 
God.” 

On first day I was at London Grove mecting, 
and visited some Friends whom I Jove in truth. 
I can say from experience, for the encourage- 
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ment of others, that it is good to attend to small 
openings of duty, as well as greater. Gentle in- 
timations to go and see a neighboring meeting, 
or a private friend, if attended to, will receive a 
sure reward. We serve a good Master, who is 
a bountiful rewarder of all those who (accord- 
ing to the measure received) let their obedience 
keep pace with knowledge. He never fails, on 
his part, to give such to drink sweetly of the 
gentle streams of Shiloh’s brook, to the gladden- 
ing and rejoicing of their souls; causing them 
to make sweet melody in their hearts to their 
God and King, who has redeemed them from the 
low pit of pollution. O, dear soul, whoever thou 
art, that hast been washed from the filth of cor- 
ruption, ever remember the loving kindness of 
the Lord thy God to thee. If though livest un- 
der a feeling sense of thine own nothingness, he 
will keep thee lively and green, and thou wilt 
know a hungering after a daily supply of that 
bread which comes down from above; by the 
living virtue of which, as it is feelingly experi- 
enced, there will ascend a sweet smelling savour 
of spiritual worship unto God, that he will have 
respect unto, as he had to the firstlings of the 
flock which Abel offered. Oh! that all who have 
known the Arm of everlasting kindness, mercy, 
and love, stretched out for their gathering, may 
keep down to the Seed of life, wherein alone 
stands our safety, our strength, and our preser- 


vation. 
(To be continued.) 


JOHN BANKS. 
(Continued from page 181.) 


A letter to my wife upon my journey towards 
the west and south of England :— 

Dear Wife,—Thou art near and dear unto 
me, together with our little one, in the nearness 
of that pure spirit and power by which tke Lord 
hath nearly joined us together as one heart and 
mind ; from a sense of whose pure love, felt to 
abound in my heart, I dearly salute thee; and 
do hereby let thee know I am very well at pre- 
sent, both in body and spirit; for which I can 
do no less than bless end praise the holy name 
and great power of the Lord forever, who hath 
thus far preserved me in my journey in true 
peace, satisfaction, and comfort in my soul, 
whereby it is confirmed unto me that I am in my 
place; and that work and service I have to per- 
form is for the Lord, and the furtherance of his 
blessed truth. Blessed be that day and time 
that ever [ was made sensible of the same, or 
that the Lord should count me worthy to do any 
service for him. 

Wherefore, my dear, be thou encouraged to 
trust in the Lord more and more, and put thy 
confidence in him in all things, who is alone 
able to do whatsoever he pleaseth, and seemeth 
good in his sight; for he can make all things 
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work together for good to them that truly love 
and fear him, and are concerned for the prosperity 
of his blessed truth, though we must expect to 
meet with various exercises in the way, to come 
to be made partakers thereof. 

Remember my love and due respects to my 
parents, and let them know that I am well every 
way : and to Friends, without respect of persons, 
as they may inquire for me. 

The desire of many people hereaway is after 
the Lord, and they flock to our meetings like 
doves to the windows, when they hear of any 
that have the way of Truth todeclare. We have 
had a meeting every day this week, and shall 
have one to-morrow, if the Lord will. 

Thy dear and loving husband, according to 
my measure of the Truth received. 

Joun Banks. 

14th of 3d month, 1668. 


From Yorkshire we travelled into Nottingham- 


My wife’s letter to me :— 

Dear Husband,—After long expectation to 
hear from thee, I have, before the writing hereof, 
received two letters, whereby I was much satis- 
fied and refreshed. But in thy last, from Somer- 
setshire, I do understand that thou hast been 
under weakness of body for some time, at the 
first hearing of which I was sad in my spirit; 
but considering the greatness and sufficiency of 
the Lord’s love and power, in whom is our 
strength, I rest satisfied, hoping that all things 
will work together for good in the end; though, 
dear husband, I have been, and am very weak 
and low in body, (by a strong fever,) but well 
in mind and spirit, blessed be the Lord therefor ; 
it was one month last 5th day, before the date 
hereof, the sickness took me, and in about two 
weeks time I received some strength; but be- 
came worse again, and am very weak. I greatly 
desire this may come safe to thy hand, that thou 


shire, Leicestershire, and Warwickshire, where | mayest understand how it is with me; and that 
we had many blessed meetings; where I wrote | in the wisdom of God thou mayest weigh and 
to my wife. | This letter is similar to the fore- | consider what may tend most for the glory of 
going, stating but little about the journey, ex- | God in this matter ; though I can truly say in a 
cept near the close, where he says] We came | sense of the Lord’s love and truth, according to 
this day (4th mo. 4th, 1668,) to see our dear| my measure, whether ever I see thy face again 
friend William Dewsberry; and intend to} or no, I desire nothing more than that the will 
travel thorow (through) the country, in visiting | of the Lord may be done in all things, whether 


the seed of God, towards Bristol, and then as the 
Lord may order us. 
From Warwickshire we travelled into Glouces- 


tershire, and so to Bristol, where the Lord made | 


our service very acceptable, and of good service 
to Friends and other people; and we travelled 
through Somersetshire. [Here he wrote another 
letter to his wife, dated Puddimore-milton, in 
Somersetshire, the 28th of 4th month; to this 
letter is added the following postscript, in which 
it will be observed that there was in that day a 
most remarkable opening in the minds of the 
people, and flocking to Friends and joining with 
them in religious fellowship. ] 

The Truth of our God prospers and increaseth, 
and gaineth a good report in these parts, and 
many other places where we have travelled ; and 
many, yea, very many, are coming in to partake 
thereof; for people in many places are weary of 
the hireling priests, and dead formal worship in 
the world, and their assemblies grow thin. The 
Lord, by the all-sufficiency of his power, hath 
made our service effectual unto many, both 
Friends and other people; and very full and 
peaceable meetings we have had in several 
counties and shires, wherefore we cannot with- 
hold, but must return the praise, honor, and 
vlory unto Him, whose the work and power is, 
and count nothing too hard for us; so that we 
may bear testimony for Him, to the gaining of 
good to the souls of people, and that he over all 
may be ‘glorified. And that we may feel true 
peace with him in the end for our reward re- 
turned into our hearts and bosoms. 


| in life or death ; to whose care and Fatherly pro- 
| tection I do commit and commend thee, aud 
| dearly salute thee, with love to thy companion, 
J. W., and bid thee farewell ; and am thy dear 
‘and loving wife, Ann Banks. 


Whinfell Hall, in Cumberland, 19th of 5th month, 
1668. 


Dear Husband,—Having given thee an ac- 
count of the last week, how it hath been with 
me in my sickness, I thought it convenient with 
as much speed as possibly | could, to signify how 
it is with me at present; blessed be the Lord for 
the same, I have recovered more strength since 
the last third day, than in all the time before, 
since my sickness begun; so that I have good 
hopes I shall recover my former strength, and 
that we shall see and enjoy each other in the 
Lord’s time; so desiring to hear from thee, and 
how it is with thee, with the remembrance of 
my dear love unto thee, I remain thy ever loving 


wife, Ann Banks. 
27th of 5th mo., 1668. 


From hence we travelled westward, through 
part of Devonshire, and into Dorsetshire, Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, and so up to London, where, 
and all along, the Lord was with us; and Friends 
were greatly comforted and refreshed with us, 
and we with them. 

And great openness and tenderness there was 
in those days among Friends and many other 
people where we came, and the witness for God 
was soon reached. Very large and full meetings 
we had in most places where we travelled, and 
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many were convinced, and are yet alive standing | at sea, robbers by land, bad spirits, false brethren, 
witnesses for God. And coming to London [| yet notwithstanding, and much more that might 
wrote to my wife. [Here follows a letter to his| be said, I hope I may say without offence (and 
wife, and a postscript to Peter Fearon, an ap-| exclude all boasting,) I have been made instru- 
prentice, relating chiefly to domestic concerns. }| mental to turn many unto righteousness, a con- 
And we travelled in the work and service of| siderable number of which are yet alive to wit- 
the Lord dewn from London (when we were} ness unto the truth of what I say. Even in 
clear of the city) through the counties before|eight meetings in my native county in Cum- 
named, again, to Bristol, where we were greatly | berland, and also in many places elsewhere, it is 
comforted in the Lord, and in Truth’s prosperi-| well known to Friends therein, with what dili- 
ty, with other of the brethren that we met with} gence I labored among them in the work of the 
there. [Here follows another letter to his wife.]| Gospel, early and late, far and near, through 
From whence (Bristol), we travelled the nation| much hardship as to my body, in many heats 
homeward, and at the end of six months, from|and colds, without door as well as within; and 
the time of our going forth, we got well there| yet through the strength and ability of the power 
with sheaves in our bosoms, for our faithfulness} of God was well kept and preserved in and 
in our Lord and Master’s work and service, that} through all, having faith therein. 
we had faithfully performed through the ability] And with all diligence, it is well known, when 
of his power ; and were very careful to give way} I was at home I labored with my hands, with 
the one to the other in our testimony-bearing, | honest endeavors in lawful employments for the 
that so we might be preserved in unity together, | maintenance of my family. 
as we were to the end of our journey. Ever (To be continued.) 
living, everlasting praises, honor, and glory be 
given and returned unto the Lord alone, for he EPISTLE VI.—1683. 
eternally is worthy. The length of this journey} Dear Friends and Brethren,—Whom the Lord 
was 1268 miles. Jesus Christ hath quickened and made alive, 
Now, Friends, I do not intend nor desire to| that you might serve the living God in his new 
make a great volume, or enlarge, to give an ac-/and living way, and worship him in his spirit and 
count to the full of every particular of my jour-| truth. 
neys over sea and land, in England, Scotland,} Now, dear Friends, all keep in the unity of 


and Ireland; but in as much brevity as I can,|God’s holy spirit, which is the bond of peace, 
what may be material and of most service ; that/and in the same spirit of God be all of one 
the remembrance of my labors, travels, impris-| mind, and one judgment. And in the same 
onments, and sufferings may not be lost; but be} spirit feel the love of God shed in your hearts, 


kept upon record, for the good of ages to come,| which bears and endures all things ; which love 
amongst the rest. of my brethren, though but) nothing below is able to separate you from. And 
little to what some have suffered, passed through, | in this love of God, the body of Christ, (which 
and undergone. he is the head of) is edified. 

And now, to begin from the year 1668, from} And now, dear Friends, the wonderful mercy, 
year to year, and time after time, I have travel-|and goodness, and power, and blessed presence 
Jed and gone over sca betwixt England, Scotland, | of the eternal immortal God, hath been manifest 
and Ireland twelve times; and that often not| this year in all our meetings, and Friends won- 
without great difficulty and danger of life at sea,|derfully preserved by his special divine provi- 
by many tempestuous storms; yet never at any|dence in this difficult and suffering time; the 
time above two nights at sea; insomuch that af-| Lord our God is worthy to have all the praise, 
ter some times that I had taken shipping at} glory and honor; for his presence and power was 
Whitehaven, the seamen would be very desirous} manifest beyond wurds ! 
who should have me in their vessel, saying, “I|} Blessed be his name forever. And therefore 
was the happiest man that ever they carried over) that all may walk worthy of his blessings and 
sea, for they got along well when they had me,”’| mercies! and that all may keep and walk in 
though sometimes in and through great tem-| Christ Jesus, the Sanctuary! For in him is 
pests; and that God over all may have the praise| peace and safety; who destroys the destroyer ; 
of his own works, and the faithful encouraged| the enmity and adversary, for Christ is your 
to rely upon the sufficiency of his own power) sanctuary in this day of storm and tempest; in 
forever, is the extent of my writing. whom you have rest and peace. And therefore, 

And with reverence, humility, and godly | whatever storms and tempests do or should arise 
fear, I hope I may say that my labors and travels| within or without, Christ your sanctuary is over 
in three nations have been such, in preaching} them all ; who has all power in heaven and earth 
the everlasting Gospel, in the demonstration of| given unto him; and none is able to pluck his 
the spirit with which the Lord was pleased to} lambs and sheep out of his father’s or his hand, 
attend me, (though in and through many va-| who is the true Shepherd: neither are any able 
rious exercises) both without and within, perils|to hurt the hair of your head, except it be per- 
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mitted by his power for your trial. And there- 
fore rejoice in his power ; the Lamb of God who 
hath the victory over all ; both within and with- 
out. He by whom all things were made, and is 
over all; the first and the last; the amen; and 
the faithful and true witness in all his males and 
females ; the heavenly rock and foundation for 
all the believers in the light and all the children 
of the day to build upon, to stand sure. 

And we do understand that in several counties 
are many in prison ; and several under great suf- 
ferings, by spoil made on their goods; but the 
Lord greatly doth support them by his eternal 
arm of power. 

And we are glad to hear in several counties 
that they have set up a meeting to look into suf- 
ferings ; by which they may collect them all true, 
and so to lay them before the justices of sessions 
and judges of assizes, according to former advice ; 
and seeing the Lord’s power hath supported 
faithful Friends in all their sufferings, we again 
remind you, that your sufferings from time to 
time be carefully collected, and truly stated ; 
meet also to be laid before the Supreme Au- 
thority, and published in print, as there shall 
be occasion. Inasmuch as the frequent printing 
of the most grievous sufferings hath been divers 
times proposed, there is a necessity of the greater 
care and exactness in this case. 

And it was matter of comfort and refreshment 
to us, to hear the testimonies of Friends of the 
general prosperity of truth, and unity and peace 
among Friends in the most counties in England 
and Wales. Divers tender epistles from Friends 
in prison were read; and this meeting was sen- 
sible of the Lord’s power and tender care in 
supporting of them in their sufferings and deep 
trials, and also an epistle from Friends of the 
Quarterly Meeting at Amsterdam was read ; in- 
timating their Christian care, love, end unity, 
and the prosperity of truth both in Holland and 
Germany. 

The accounts relating to the redemption of 
captives, and Friends in sufferings, &ec., were 
inspected ; and all things found very plain and 
clear to satisfaction, and no need of a further 
supply at present. 

And where in any county, any Friends have 
had advantage, by entering appeals against in- 
formers, &c., that they keep a record thereof, 
attested by the clerk of the peace, or some other 
person of note; and that they send a true copy 
thereof to the meeting for sufferings here. 

Here were some tender Friends from Dantzick, 
Frizeland, Holland, Norway, Scotland, Ireland, 
and from America. And we understand that 
Friends keep up their meeting in Algiers, in 
Turkey. And some Friends are going to the 
Yearly Meeting in Holland, and there is another 
Yearly Meeting settled at Dantzick, by which we 
understand that they are in unity, and the Lord’s 
blessed presence is among them, and his truth 
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spreads and prospers ; so with our dear loves, and 
salutation in our Lord Jesus Christ (who is our 
and your life,) untoall the faithful every where, 
we rest your dear Friends and brethren. 
Signed on behalf of tne said meeting by 
Ricuarp RicHarDson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Such has been the increase of slavery and its 
attendant evils in these United States, that many 
who heretofore have had no concern upon the 
subject, are aroused to look a little into the sys- 
tem. These generally desire its extinction; but 
they are met with many objections to emancipa- 
tion, especially any emancipation near at hand, 
and these objections have been so long and so 
successfully diffused, that too few are disposed 
even to question their validity,and consequently 
do not scrutinize them. 

It would be difficult to notice the multiplicity 
of objections that have been industriously urged 
against the abolition of slavery; but a few of the 
most prominent we may consider. 

1st. The loss that it would inflict upon the 
master. 

2d. That some plan of remuneration should 
be devised. 

3d. That the slaves are so depraved and con- 
temptible that they ought not to be trusted with 
liberty without a process of preparation. 

4th. That the African is naturally inferior to 
the white man in intellect, and is therefore un- 
worthy the same legal protection and rights. 

Now it remains to be proved that the colored 
man is naturally deficient in intellect, and that 
the deficiency charged has not been produced as 
the result of abuse and tyranny that has for a 
succession of generations been made in a most 
signal manner to bear upon him. But admitting 
him as deficient as he is claimed to be, does this 
render him a fit subject for slavery? If it does, 
why not single out from among the white in- 
habitants all who may fall under a certain amount 
of intellect, and make merchandise of them? 
Certainly this could be no more unjust, however 
revolting to humanity. 

As regards the preparation of the slave for 
liberty, the speediest and most effectual means 
for the improvement of his moral condition is to 
cease to rob him of his manhood; this would at 
once remove the obstacle to his advancement. 

As to the first and second objections to eman- 
cipation,—the master’s loss, and demand for re- 
muneration,—we have yet to learn that the slave 
has ever been rightfully made property. The 
claim to such property has been instituted by fraud 
and force too palpable for denial, which renders it 
entirely spurious; then how deficient and incon- 
sistent such objections to the abolishment of 
slavery, or in other words, a restoration of rights 
to a long injured and oppressed people. But if 
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these facts did not settle the question beyond all 
controversy, we might easily prove that the aboli- 
tion of slavery, so far from being a pecuniary loss 
to the master, would be a great gain. 

It is a serious mistake when policy and ex- 
pediency are made to take the place of right and 
and justice. The treasures expended in war, and 
the great sum total of its evils, go to attest the 
importance of this error. 

Substituting policy for honesty, and expediency 
for justice, was the radical error that first intro- 
duced slavery; and sorrowful to contemplate, 
this error, instead of being forsaken, has been 
transmitted from generation to generation, and 
acted upon, each in turn imparting to the sys- 
tem legal safeguards, as if founded upon a prin- 
ciple of justice and right. May we not well 
query how much longer this unrighteous course 
is to be pursued? If the system thus cherished 
and protected, has attained such power and in- 
fluence that it is convulsing the nation, and can 
scarcely be kept within its present limits, what 
must be the consequence from the rapid growth 
which time will give, unless speedily checked? 

Now, whatever may be the labors of statesmen 
and politicians, whether in favor or against re- 
storing the slaves to liberty, they are far from 
occupying the whole ground; indeed, at best 
they are but the mediums through which the 
sense and feeling of the people is exhibited ; 
hence there is a large field of labor open to the 
Christian and moralist, as the system continues 
to inflict a most incalculable amount of wrong 
and suffering upow millions of our fellow men. 

The case is one urgently requiring individual 
faithfulness to manifested duty, the alone way to 
wash our hands in innocency, secure a peace to 
the immortal soul “the world cannot give,” and 
thus be instrumental in the divine hand in ame- 
liotating the condition of both master and slave. 


D i. 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., 15th of 5th mo., 1858. 


SENSE OF DUTY. 


LETTER Il. 
(Concluded from page 200.) 


My dear Laura,—In two forms let those 
guardian angels appear to your humbly inquiring 
eyes, and, with kindly gestures, wave you away. 
The experience of others, your own experience, 
both bid you pause. 

The experience of others. Unwillingness to 
be influenced by admonition from this quarter 
indicates the blindness we consider most alarm- 
ing. You cannot see that God prohibits your 
intended course, because you do not trust the 
voice through which he speaks to you, bidding 
you behold obstacles of Ais interposition. You 
make yourself deaf, and so are made blind. 

Take up this idea, that, when persons who 
are known to be wise, good, and conscientious, 


are moved by their affection to give you earnest 
counsel and warning, it is one way which God 
has chosen of speaking to you. It is one of the 
simplest and best of ways. You do not expect 
supernatural intimations. You know he will 
not send‘the angel of the Lord to call audibly, 
as to Abraham on Mount Moriah. How, then, 
shall he communicate his pleasure to you more 
clearly than through that natural and beautiful 
avenue to your heart,—the soul of a discreet 
and loving friend? If you have such, if they 
love you so much that they are willing to expos- 
tulate with you, hear them ; and in those kindly 
human voices, hear the solemn monitions of 
your Father inheaven. If these friends tell you 
that they have erred as you are doing,—have 
suffered, and have been taught that they erred,— 
then listen humbly and confidingly. Look up, 
and see the gentle angel pointing to barriers you 
must not pass. The experience of others waves 
you back. 

If you go forward, you will soon meet the 
sister angel with a sadder brow. Your own ex- 
perience will read you hard lessons of pain and 
sorrow, and cry aloud to you that the way is 
blocked; that you may not go forward ; that 
your duty is elsewhere. <A path strewn with 
blighted hopes, fruitless efforts, vain regrets, and 
obstinate oppositions, can lead only to a terrible 
waste of time, strength, and opportunity, and a 
fearful revelation, at last, of your own wilful 
folly, which made you blind and deaf to God’s 
messenger of mercy. 

Is this language severe? Not more so than 
that which you will apply to yourself, years 
hence, in your hours of compunction. Believe 
this, [ do entreat of you. The remorse of those 
who have rejected the advice of friends, and dis- 
qualified themselves for active duty, and taxed 
the strength and tender patience of the beloved 
by self-induced ill health, may not be the remorse 
of the murderer; but it is very, very painful. 
It is punishment. It is God’s disapprobation 
felt in the soul; and that is never a light thing 
to bear. 

Did you say that I write too figuratively? I 
will be more plain. You study too much: early 
or late, you are at your books more hours than 
is good for your health. Do you plead that you 
cannot sustain a respectable rank among your 
companions without all this study ? Then lose 
it. It is not an honorable, but a false and sel- 
fish ambition which thus introduces confusion 
into your mind ; turning things wrong end fore- 
most, and destroying your power of balancing 
objects of desire. The moment you prefer en- 
during a headache, or a pain in your eyes, to 
making a poor recitation, or none at all, you are 
on the wrovg track, and will be switched off in 
the wrong direction. It may be the love of 
knowledge which tempts you ; but far more pro- 
bably it is the desire of excelling others; a low, 
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unworthy motive, which creeps, insidious and 
unsuspected, into the heart of many a brilliant 
school-girl. And, if it be the nobler desire of 
knowledge, you have no right to indulge that 
desire when God forbids‘it. And he does for- 
bid it when he sends pain as the consequence of 
effort. Merciful is he, in that he seldom per- 
mits a sudden break-down of the physical powers 
in the young, let the abuse be what it may. 
You know how many cases of injured eyes 
are to be found among our friends of late years. 
Some youthful victims lose several of the best 
years of their lives, as to many of its uses, by 
these mysterious maladies.) They cannot read, 
write, work. They become helpless, dependent, 
and inevitably tax the time of others. I say 
nothing of the pain and weariness they endure. 
They may say, that this is their own affair ; they 
can bear it well enough. But I will speak of 


what others have to do for them, and what they | 


might have been doing for others all this while. 
In. almost every case, my dear Laura,—take 
notice of this fact,—there was warning! Gradu- 
ally came on the dull pain in the aching balls, 
or the sudden shoot, or the nervous twitching, 
or the occasional inflammation. And friends 


predicted, and more frequent and more marked | 


became the fearful symptoms ; and still the reck- 
less girl went on studying at night, reading by 
twilight, working ov the most trying needlework, 


braving the danger, imagining herself grandly 
industrious, declaring that she could not “ give 
up ;” and, in short, defying the Almighty Maker 
of her frame, with all its delicate organization. 
I do not think the irreligiousness of this course 


can be urged too strongly. In its aspect of dis- 
obedience to God’s will, as intimated through 
his physical laws, it is terribly sinful. ‘This is 
the point I would press on you. 

As with the eyes, so with the digestive organs, 
and the whole human frame. A sedentary life, 
close application to books, or the needle, will 
bring on disease in time; but usually it gives 
notice of its approach, and that notice cries out, 
“Stop!” She who does not stop, aud meekly 
yield her own wishes or sense of duty to the ex- 
pressed will of a wiser Being, is not carrying 
her Christianity into her daily life. Can you 
say that she is? Consvientious as you are, are 
not you appalled at the thought of such a fatal 
mistake as this,—that, while you are aiming at 
a life of literary proficiency, or devoted industry, 
or active benevolence, ready as you think, to 
make a noble sacrifice of health and comfort, you 
are in fact rushing into a course of disrespect 
and disobedience to God? 

May He turn you from it! L. I. H. 

Love to God and man.—In resigning our- 
selves to the influence of this Divine Power, we 
shall learn to “love the Lord our God with all 
our hearts and our neigbours as ourselves.” 


Extract from a Salutation of Brotherly Love, 
Jrom the Monthly-Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, to the members of our Religious 
Society, in and near the said city. 1794. 
Among the many obvious marks of declension 

from true virlue, especially to be lamented at 

this time, is the increasiag inattention and dis- 
regard of the solemn duties for which the gene- 
rality of Christians have set apart the first day of 
the week. Our faithful predecessors, although 
they did not attribute any inherent holiness to 
one day above another, well knowing that every 
day is the Lord’s day, and ought to be spent in 
| watchfulness and fear; nevertheless, freely unit- 
ed with others to observe the first day, as a day 
| of rest from bodily labor, and their wordly affairs, 

'and to employ it in the sacred duties we owe 

‘unto God, and the most weighty concernments 

| of the immortal soul. But alas, how many pro- 

| dessing the Christian name are sorrowfully pro- 
| Stituting it to purposes diametrically opposed to 
these indispensable obligations !—Is not the great 
| cause of religion and virtue more injured, and 
|the holy Name more dishonored on that day, 

' than on any other day of the week, by those loose 

and careless professors, who spend it in the pur- 

suit of sensual indulgence and vain amusements? 

When we take a view of the borders of this city, 

| what revelling and rioting, wantonness and pro- 

'fanity, are in the houses and gardens of those 

| who thus make a gain of unrighteousness ! And 

indeed such is the prevalence of injurious cus- 
toms, that many, otherwise accounted respectable 
members of civil community, and more moral 
than to be engaged in the most reproachful 
scenes of revelling and wantonness, are muc! 
employed in a manner not consistent with the 
; truly rational, as well as holy purposes of the 
day, in needlessly visiting each other, and join- 
ing in unprofitable conversation, or in riding or 
walking merely for recreation, business and 
pleasure, or in collecting and feasting together ; 
to the great oppression of those employed in their 
service, and depriving them of the privilege of 
attending their several places of worship which 
is the reasonable duty of all, without distinction 
of rank, station, or color; but to many of these, 
instead of being made a day of rest and religious 
improvement, it is frequently so perverted, as to 
become a day of greater labor and hurry than any 
one of the seven. On serious reflection we hope 
all will acknowledge, that these things ought not 
to be. Works of mercy, humanity, or unavoid- 
able necessity, such as visiting and consoling 
the sick and afflicted, or other occasions of Chris- 
tian duty, may sometimes lawfully interfere with 
our attendance of public worship, but if habits 
of non-attendance are indulged from lukewarm- 

ness and indifference towards God, or want of a 

due sense of his manifold mercies to us, and the 

obligations we are under to reverence and adore 
his goodness ; such are in eminent danger of fall- 
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ing into unbelief and departure from the living 
God. We therefore tenderly exhort all in re- 
ligious profession with us, to a diligent attend- 
ance of our respective meetings, held on the first 
and other days of the week, with reverent and 
devout hearts, impressed with an humbling re- 
membrance of the Lord’s unmerited goodness, 
and with unfeigned desires to worship him in 
spirit and in truth; and between meetings on 
the first day, labor to keep yourselves retired, 
exampling your families therein, avoiding un- 
necessary visits and unprofitable conversation, 
and as strength is afforded (by Him that will, if 
he be diligently sought unto, strenghten the 
weak hands,) gather together at suitable times 
those entrusted to your charge, and enjoin them 
the reading portions of the scriptures of truth, 
and other religious books. Habituate yourselves 
to silent meditation and contemplation upon God; 
that thus under his blessing you may be made 
instrumental to lead the youth and others under 
your care to embrace the same pious practice ; 
which although it is irksome to the unsubjected 
mind, to those who love God with sincerity it 
will become the most profitable, refreshing and 
delightful exercise. 

Deeply affecting also to those who are re- 
ligiously interested in the well-being of the rising 
generation, is a disorder not only disreputable 
to,.and unbecoming a people making a Christian 
profession, but so far a nuisance in civil society 
as to engage the public animadversion and care 
of the chief magistrate of the city; that is, the 
profanity and unrestrained behaviour of children | 
and youth in our streets; which must have been | 
obvious, and long beheld with sorrow by every 


may not in any degree continue justly to be laid | 
upon us, we earnestly admonish all parents, 
guardians, masters, and mistresses of children, 
school-masters and mistresses, to exercise a vili- 
gant care over those whom Providence has com- 
mitted to their trust, restraining them more than 
has hitherto been the general practice, from associ- 


against all profanity, rude, and unseemly be- 
haviour. Endeavor to train them up in the 
knowledge and fear of God. Instruct them early 
in the principles of our holy religion, that their 
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it is as appropriate from its narrowness as its 
depth. Hence it happens that those sciences that 
are capable of being demonstrated, or that are re- 
ducible to the severity, of calculation, are never 
voluminous ; for clearness is intimately connect- 
ed with conciseness, as the lightning, which is 
the brightest thing, is also the most brief; but 
precisely in proportion as certainty vanishes, 
verbosity abounds. To foretell an eclipse, a man 
must understand astronomy; or to find out an 
unknown quantity, by a known one, he must 
have a knowledge of calculation; and yet the 
rudiments that enable us to effect these impor- 
tant things, are to be found ina very narrow 
compass. But when I survey the ponderous 
and voluminous folios of the schoolmen and the 
metaphysicians, [ am inclined to ask a very 
simple question; What have either of these plod- 
ders done, that has not been better done by those 
that were neither ?—Lacon. 
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A friend, of this city, has kindly promised us 
a series of letters to boys, the first of which will 
be found in the present number. The object of 
these letters is to suggest subjects of thought, 
and to encourage investigation into some of the 


' phenomena of nature which are of every day oc- 


currence. It should be the concern of parents to 
furnish their children, and particularly their 


: hie ; | boys, such means of improvement at home, as 
pious observer. Much desiring that this charge y* P : 


will render that home more desirable than any 
other place; and the ability to do this, at a very 
moderate expense, is within the reach of all. 

A judicious and rightly concerned parent will 
watch with unceasing care the development of a 


child, particularly at that critical period when 
ating in the streets or other places with those | 
who are corrupt and disorderly ; and (as stewards 

that must render an account) warning them | 


the passions are in danger of acquiring an undue 
ascendancy ;—and it is of great importance that 
while these are restrained within proper limits, 
objects of pursuit may be presented which will 
tend to elevate the character, and prepare the 
mind for the contemplation of those duties which 


minds may be prepared to receive divine im- | pertain to the higher or spiritual nature. 


pressions, and brought under the discipline of 
the cross of Christ ; which only can make them 
truly useful and honorable members of civil and 
religious society. 





No disorders have employed so many quacks, 
as those that have no cure; and no sciences have 
exercised so many quills, as those that have no 
certainty. Truth lies in a small compass ; and 
if a well has been assigned her, for a habitation, 


For want of this care on the part of parents, 
many a promising youth has been led from the 
quiet enjoyments of home, to seek forbidden 
pleasures, which have resulted in profligacy and 
ruin, and destroyed the fond hopes of those who 
watched over their infancy. 

While a benevolent Creator has conferred 
upon us the ability to discriminate between good 
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and evil, he has also constituted us with capaci- 
ties for rational enjoyment, and abundant means 
for its gratification. 

The watchful care of parents may go far in 
directing the youthful mind to those pursuits 
which will lead to a contemplation of the works 
of the Divine Architect. The study and obser- 
vation of natural objects is a fruitful source of 
enjoyment, and peculiarly appropriate to the en- 
quiring minds of youth. 

When so directed, we may enjoy a continual 
feast, and experience the truth of the testimony 
of the pious Cowper. 

Philosophy, 
‘‘ Baptized in the pure fountain of eternal truth, 

Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees, 

As meant to indicate a God to man, 

Gives Him his praise, and forfeits not her own. 

Learning has borne such fruit in other days 

On all her branches: Piety has found 


Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews.” 


We would advise Friends who wish to place 
their children in the Central School, next term, 
(commencing the first of Ninth month,) to 
enter them before the close of the present term, 


as both the Boys and Girls department are now 
full, and there may be but few vacancies at the 
opening in the Autumn, By entering the chil- 
dren now, disappointment may bo avoided. 

The present term will close with this month. 


Dizv,—On the 17th of 5th mo. last, rear Pennsville, 
Clearfield county, Pennsylvania, Mary Ann, daughter 


of Charles and Mary Cleaver, aged 2 years, 11 months 
and 10 days. 


WORDS OF THE WISE. 


A black cloud makes the traveller mend his 
pace and mind his home; whereas a fair day 
and a pleasant way waste his time, and that 
stealeth away his affections in the prospect of 
the country. However others may think of it, 
yet I take it as a mercy that now and then 
some clouds come between me and my sun, and 
many times some troubles do conceal my com- 
forts; for I perceive if I should find too much 
friendship in my inn,in my pilgrimage, Ishould 
soon forget my father’s house and my heritage. 
— Dr. Lucas. 


Consequences of Neglect.—Avoid negligence 
and waste, as you would avoid misery and want. 


Sincerity.—Be honest and true in all your 
words and actions, and you will meet your 
friends with an open countenance. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer 
LEARNER’S DEPARTMENT. 
No. 1. 
Letters to the young folks who desire to know more about 
the world they live in, than appears at first sight. 

I must introduce myself to you, my young 
friends, as the father of several boys, of whose 
company I am very fond, and whose studies and 
pursuits I am always interested in. These fel- 
lows are so lively and familiar that they keep me 
always in remembrance of when I was a boy my- 
self, and make me interested in the first steps in 
scientific knowledge, which every body has to 
take before he can even learn to think clearly 
and intelligently of the world around him. 

Now when | recal the feelings of my own 
boyhood, I remember how difficult I found these 
first steps, and how discouraging many things 
appeared in prospect, which are now perfectly 
simple to me. In those days Natural Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry were rarcly taught in schools, 
and, indeed, until one grew up he hardly knew 
what they meant; a considerable improvement 
in that respect has taken place lately, and I sup- 
pose most of my young readers know something 
about these sciences; but as others may not, 
and as I shall present them in a different way 
from that in the books generally used, I shall 
begin at the very beginning, and suppose that in 
regard to chemistry, at least, you are KNOW NO- 
THINGS. 

What are called the Physical sciences consti- 


tute one of the most delightful and useful studies 
of which the mind io eapebley wurde Meow Whwss 


you come to mix in society, you will find a cer- 
tain acquaintance with them essential to fit you 
for intercourse with the more intelligent of 
people, with whom you all ought to try to associ- 
ate. 

The truth is, every one has a great and vital 
interest in the sciences which unlock the secrets 
of nature, and the earlier in life he begins to 
pry into them, the better his progress. 

The desire for this is intuitive. Every intel- 
ligent child is fond of asking questions about all 
the ordinary things around him ; and if he gets 
ready answers, this fondness increases ; while if 
he is checked, he will sometimes become dull and 
thoughtless, or even get into mischief. 

I hope none of my young readers will be dis- 
couraged because they don’t find a readiness or 
ability among those by whom they are surround- 
ed, to help them out. Ask nature and she will 
answer intelligibly, and you will find your inter- 
course with her an unfailing source of pleasure 
and instruction. I know this is not always easy 
without some guidance ; you want a little show- 
ing how to put these questions, and at first need 
a little aid in the interpretation of the answers, 
but every effort of this kind is an advance on the 
road to knowledge, and if nature withholds her 
secrets for a while, it is only to disclose them 
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with greater beauty and clearness as a reward Human Physiology,” from the ‘“ Journal of a 
for your perseverance. | Naturalist,” shows the fatal effects of a tempo- 
One of the greatest obstacles in the way of get- rary suspension of this law of our nature. A 
ting a start in the sciences arises from the array drover went to sleep on a winter’s evening upon 
of long names which rise up like so many great the platform of a lime-kiln, with one leg resting 
giants in your path. This is particularly the upon the stones which had been piled up to burn 
ease with boys who have not studied Latin and | through the night. That which was gentle 
Greek ;—to these the nomenclature presents what warmth when he lay down, became a consuming 
appears an insurmountable obstacle to progress ; | fire before he rose up. His foot was burnt off 
then there come the odd symbols, the forbidding | above the ankle, and when roused in the morn- 
looking formule and rationales all laying right | ing by the man who superintended the lime-kiln, 
across the very threshold of the road. | he put his stump, unconscious of his misfortune, 
It would be of no avail, if I were to tell you | to the ground, the extremity crumbled into frag- 
that these are all as easy as A BC, when you| ments. Whether he had been lulled into torpor 
once understand them; there’s the very difficulty. by the carbonic acid driven off from the lime- 
I can only advise you not to be discouraged at | stone, or whatever else may have been the cause 
any imaginary difficulties ; but if you are im-| of his insensibility, he felt no pain and through 
pelled by the instincts of your nature to investi-| his very exemption from this lot of humanity, 
gate anything, go at it with all your might, and | expired a fortnight afterwards in Bristol hospital. 
according to the best of your abilities. That is| Without the warning voice of pain, life would 
the way Dr. Franklin became from a poor) be a series of similar disasters. The crab, to the 
printer's boy the greatest philosopher of his | lasting detriment of chemistry, might have eaten 
time ; it is the way that every great discoverer | off the future Sir Humphrey’s foot while he was 
has wrested from nature a knowledge of her swimming, without his entertaining the slightest 
great and beautiful laws. | suspicion of the ravages which were going on. 
If you are told that trying experiments before | Had he survived the injuries from the crab, he 
you have “studied chemistry,” or learned the | would yet have been cut off in the morning of 
rules,” is putting the “cart before the horse,” | his famous career, if, when experimenting on the 
just give answer that this is the inductive pro-| gases, the terrible oppression at his chest had not 
cess which has been pursued by all the great! warned him to cease inhaling the carburetted 
philosophers of modern time; and if it is said| hydrogen, nor, after a long struggle for life, 
that it will distract your attention from business, | would he have recovered to say to his alarmed 
just refer the objector to me, and I will try to | assistant, “I do not think I shall die.” Without 
wravinwe Lins thet if be wants ta make an intel-| physical pain, infancy would be maimed, or 
ligent boy and a useful boy of you, the way to perish, before experience could inform it of its 
do it is to teach you, Ist, to observe ; 2d, to ex- | dangers. Lord Kaimes advised parents to cut 
periment ; and 3d, to think. | the fingers of their children “ cunningly” with 
With this object in view, I shall, in future | a knife, that the little innocents might associate 
numbers of the Intelligencer, introduce some | suffering with the glittering blade before they 











simple Lessons and Experimeuts, which I hope 
will be both interesting and instructive to the 
younger portion of its readers. PATER. . 





From the Quarterly Review. 


An Essay on the Beneficent Distribution of the | 


Sense of Pain. By G. A. Rowext, Honorary 
Member of the Ashmolean Society, and Assist- 
ant Underkeeper of the Ashmolean Museum. 


Oxford, 1857. 


Sie Humparey Davy, when a boy, with the 
defiant constancy of youth which had as yet suf- 
fered nothing, held the opinion that pain was no 
evil. He was refuted by a crab who bit his toe 
when he was bathing, and made him roar loud 
enough to be heard half a mile off. If he had 
maintained instead, that pain was a good, his 
doctrine would have been unimpeachable. Un- 
less the whole constitution of the world were 
altered, our very existence depends upon our sen- 
sibility to suffering. An anecdote, which is 
quoted by Dr. Carpenter in his “ Principles of 


| could do themselves a worse injury; but if no 
|smart accompanied the wound, they would cut 
up their own fingers with the same glee that they 
cut a stick, and burn them in the candle with 
| the same delight that they burna piece of paper 
|in the fire. Without pain, we could not propor- 
| tion our actions to the strength of our frame, or 
our exertions to its powers of endurance. In the 
impetuosity of youth we should strike blows that 
would crush our hands, and break our arms; we 
should take leaps that would dislocate our limbs ; 
and no longer taught by fatigue that the muscles 
needed repose, we should continue our sports 
and our walking tours till we had worn out the 
living tissue with the same unconsciousness that 
we now wear out our coats and our shoes. The 
very nutriment which is the support of life would 
frequently prove our death. Mirabeau said of a 
man who was as idle as he was corpulent, that 
his only use was to show how far the skin would 
stretch without bursting. Without pain, this 
limit would be constantly exceeded, and epicures, 
experiencing no uneasy sensations, would con- 
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tinue their festivities until they met with the 
fate of the frog in the fable, who was ambitious 
of emulating the size of the ox. Sir Charles Bell 
mentions the case of a patient who had lost the 
sense of heat in his right hand, and who, uncon- 
scious that the cover of a pan which had fallen 
into the fire was burning hot, took it out and de- 
liberately returned it to its proper place to the 
destruction of the skin of the palm and fingers. 
This of itself would be an accident of incessant 
occurrence if the mouitor were wanting which 
makes us drop such materials more hastily than 
we pick them up. Pain is the grand preserver 
of existence, the sleepless sentinel that watches 
over our safety, and makes us both start away 
from the injury that is present, and guard against 
it carefully in the time to come. 

The same Lufinite Wisdom which has contrived 
pain for our protection has also distributed it in 
the manner which causes it to fulfil its defensive 
purposes with the least suffering to its subjects. 
The chapters which Sir Charles Bell devoted to 
this question in his work on the “ Hand” are 
alone, from their originality, and the striking 
evidence they afford of design, worth all the rest 
of the Bridgewater Treatises. The skin is the 


advanced guard through which every injury to 
the other parts must make its way. The skin, 
therefore, required to be the seat of a peculiar 
sensibility both for its own security and to impel 


us to flinch from the violence which would hurt 
the flesh beneath. Forming our notions of pain 
from what we feel at the surface, we imbibe the 
idea that the deeper the wound the more severe 
would be the suffering, but this, says Sir Charles 
Bell, is delusive, and contrary to the fact. The 
surgeon, he adds, who makes use of the knife, 
informs the patient that the worst is over when 
the skin is passed, and if, in the progress of the 
operation, it is found necessary to extend the 
outer incision, the return to the skin proves far 
more trying than the original cut, from the con- 
trast which it presents to the comparative insen- 
sibility of the interior. The muscle is protected, 
not by its own tenderness, which is by no means 
acute, but by the tenderness of its superficial 
covering, “ which affords,”’ says Sir Charles, “a 
more effectual defence than if our bodies were 
clothed with the hide of a rhinoceros.” To have 
endowed the delicate internal textures with an 
exquisite susceptibility to the gash from a knife, 
or a blow from a stick, would have been super- 
fluous torture. The end is effectually attained by 
spreading over them a thin layer of highly sensi- 
tive skin, which is too intolerant of cuts or 
bruises to allow any harm to approach it, which 
it is in our power to avert. In addition to the 
protection which is thus provided against ocea- 
sional dangers, the skin, by its sensibility, is 
essential to our existence under the hourly con- 
ditions of life. It is the skin which acts asa 
thermometer to tell us whether the temperature 
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is suited to our organization, and warns us alike 
to shun pernicious extremes of heat and cold. It 
is the skin again which prompts the instinctive 
restlessness that preserves the entire frame from 
decay. A paralytic patient must be supported 
upon soft pillows, and his position frequently 
changed by the nurse, or the uninterrupted pres- 
sure upon the same surface stops the flow of the 
blood, of which the consequence is the speedy 
destruction of the part, mortification, and death. 
When Sir Charles Bell called the attention of 
his audience to this fact, in a lecture delivered 
before the College of Surgeons, he bid them 
observe how often, as they listened to him, they 
had moved upon their seats that they might shift 
the weight of their bodies, and relieve the por- 
tions which were beginning to be cramped. 
‘“‘ Were you constrained,” he said, “ to retain 
one position during the whole hour, you would 
rise stiff and lame.” Even in the unconscious- 
ness of slumber the contrivance continues to act, 
and, were it otherwise, sleep, instead of being 
“‘nature’s sweet restorer,” would derange the 
circulation and cripple our frames. 

Not only have different parts of the system 
sensibilities which differ in degree, but sensi- 
bilities which differ altogether in kind, so that 
while both shall be acutely alive to their appro- 
priate stimulus, one or either may be dead to the 
application which rouses and tortures the other. 
“ A man who had his finger torn off,’ writes 
Sir Charles Bell, in his “ Animal Mechanics,” 
“so as to hang by the tendon only, came toa 
pupil of Dr. Hunter. I shall now sce, said the 
surgeon, whether this man has any sensibility in 
his tendon. He laid a cotd along the finger, 
and, blindfolding the patient, cut across the 
tendon. ‘Tell me, he asked, what I have cut 
across? Why, you have cut across tie cord, to 
be sure, was the answer.’’ The tendon was as 
insensible as the string itself. Further experi- 
ments have shown that the tendons of the mus- 
cles, the ligaments which hold together the joints, 
the cartilages which act as a pad to the extremi- 
ties of the bones where they work upon one 
another, feel neither cuts nor burns. But there 
is a very different result if they are submitted to 
stretching, laceration, and concussion. Then 
they raise the warning voice of pain, and obtuse 
to what might seem a more agonising species of 
injury, they are intolerant of the less. The reason 
is obvious. The skin is the fence to the inner 
membranes from the first class of evils, but if the 
skin is to have the play and power of adaptation 
which is essential to its functions, its suppleness 
would be tov great to be a check upon the move- 
ments which affect the cartilages, the ligaments, 
and the tendons. These consequently are made 
impatient of concussion, of tearing, and of stretch- 
ing, that we might not leap from heights, run with 
a violence, or twist our joints with a force incon- 
sistent with the strength of the human fabric, 
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The pain of a sprained ankle shows how sufficient 
is the punishment to put a check upon any ex- 
cesses of the kind. Exchange the sensibilities, 
confer upon the membranes which are interposed 
between the joints, or which tie them together, 
the same feelings both in kind and degree which 
belong to the skin, and the common movements 
of the body, or even the weight of one foot upon 
another, would have been attended, says Sir 
Charles Bell, with as much suffering as we ex- 
perience when we walk upon an inflamed limb. 
Paley applauds the contrivance by which 
everything we eat and drink is made to glide on 
its road to the gullet, over the entrance to the 
wind-pipe without falling into it. A little 
moveable lid, the epiglottis, which is lifted up 
when we breathe, is pressed down upon the chink | 
of the air-passage by the weight of the food and 
the action of the muscles in swallowing it. 
Neither solids nor liquids, in short, can pass 
without shutting down the trap door as they 
proceed. But this is only a part of the safe- 
guard. The slit at the top of the wind-pipe, 
which never closes entirely while we breathe, is 
endued with an’ acute sensibility to the slightest 
particle of matter. The least thing which touches 
the margin of the aperture causes its sides to | 
come firmly together, and the intruding body is | 
stopped at the inlet. It is stopped, but, unless | 
removed, must drop at the next inspiration into | 
the lungs. To effect its expulsion the sensibility | 
of the rim at the top of the wind pipe actually | 
puts into vehement action a whole class of mus- | 
cles placed lower than its bottom, and which, | 
compressing the chest over which they are dis- 
tributed, drives out the air with a force that 
sweeps the offending substance before it. The | 
convulsive coughing which arises when we are | 
choked is the energetic effort of nature for our 
relief when any thing chances to have evaded 
the protective epiglottis. Yet this property, to 
which we are constantly owing our lives, is con- 
fined to a single spot inthe throat. It does not, 
as Sir Charles Bell affirms, belong to the rest of | 
the wind-pipe, but is limited to the orifice, where | 
alone it is needed. Admirable too, is it to ob- | 
serve, that while thus sensitive to the most in- | 
significant atom, it bears without resentment the | 
atmospheric currents which are incessantly pass- | 
ing to and fro over its irritable lips. “It re- | 
jects,” says Paley, “the touch of a crumb of 
bread, or a drop of water, with a spasm which 
convulses the whole frame ; yet, left to itself and 





its proper office, the intromission of air alone, | 
It does not even make | 


nothing can be so quiet. 


itself felt ; a man does not know that he has a 
trachea. 


rest and ease when let alone, are properties, one 
would have thought, not likely to reside in the 
same subject. It is to the junction, however, of 
these almost inconsistent qualities, in this, as 
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and through a thousand hands. 
This capacity of perceiving with such | 
acuteness, this impatience of offence, yet perfect | 
| closed but by a single wafer. 








well as in some other delicate parts of the body, 
that we owe our safety and our comfort—our 
safety to their sensibility, our comfort to their 
repose.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE GROWTH OF OUR CITIES, OLD AND NEW. 


Boston was trying to grow nearly one hundred 
years before it attained a population of ten thou- 
sand ; 

Albany was two hundred years ; 

New-York was one hundred and thirty years ; 

Philadelphia, settled sixty or seventy years 


later, grew much faster than the older cities, and 


arrived at the dignity of ten thousand in much 
less time, that is, in about fifty years ; 
New Orleans was about 100 years old before 


| she had that number ; 


During the first 100 years after the settle- 


| ment of Boston (1630), she was the largest city 


of the colonies ; 

New York became as populous as Boston just 
before the Revolutionary war ; 

Philadelphia had taken the lead of both her 
older sisters many years before the war ; 

About 1811, New York became as populous 
as Philadelphia, each containing 100,000 inhabi- 
tants ; 

Baltimore overtook Boston about the year 
1800 ; 

The principal new cities grew to the number 
of 10,000, nearly as follows: Pittsburg in 65 
years; Louisville, 50 years; Cincinnati, 22 
years ; Cleveland, 40 years; New Albany, 35 
years; Chicago, 12 years; and Milwaukee, 10 
years. 

The above-named cities attained to 20,000 in 
the number of years from their birth as follows : 
Boston 163; Albany, 220; New York, 150; 
Philadelphia, 80 ; New Orleans, 112 ; Baltimore, 
about 80; Pittsburg, 75; Louisville, 41 ; Cincin- 
nati, 30; Cleveland, 45; Detroit, 52; Chicago, 
16; and Milwaukee, 17 years. 

Toledo Ohio Blade. 





LETTERS. 


What little paper messengers these are that 
transport our thoughts from one quarter of the 
world to another! We trust to them our busi- 
ness, our hopes, our aspirations, and most secret 
thoughts. We venture to write with the pen, 
things we never dare say in words. What 
worlds would not tempt us to publish, we com- 
municate to a letter passing hundreds of miles 
This is the 
trust we place in a single seal. We put all our 
confidence in crooked characters whose lips are 

This is the trust 
in man. This is the worth of honor. But 
would we send the most unimportant affair 
unsealed? No; we risk all to the slender 











guard of a piece of wax—when we would not 
launch a single thought to the mail, without 
putting over it this honorable keeper. We lock 
up our thoughts in impenetrable secrecy ; we put 
bolts upon our property at home, and yet with 
the thinnest piece of wax fora lock, we trust 
our inmost secrets and our most valuable pro- 
perty to hands we know nothing of. Indeed 
this is the worth of honor. 


They know little of their wants and emptiness, 
who are not much in prayer; and they know 
little of the greatness and goodness of God, who 
are not much in praises. The humble Christian 
hath a heart in some measure framed for both. 
He hath within him the best schoolmaster, who 
teaches him how to pray, and how to praise, and 
makes him delight in the exercise of them both. 
Leighton. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LITTLE EMILY. 


’Mid the rocky fastnesses 
Of our mountains wild, 

In her quiet loveliness 
Lived a little child. 


She was the fairest blossom 
That on our hillside grew ; 
Brighter than Spring’s first violets, 
Were her suany eyes of blue. 


O! we loved her in those summer days, 
When with tottering baby feet, 

She climbed the threshold, and her tongue 
Lisped out its welcome sweet. 


Where e’er she was the light of joy 
Sbone round her in the air, 

And the glorious sunbeams ever lay 
Upon her wavy hair. 


But she left us one bright morning, 
When our eyes with tears were wet; 





(By request.) 


ON THE DEATH UF THOMAS BALLINGER. 
Affectionately addressed to his widow by a young friend. 


Spirit free from earthly bonds! 
Dweller with the saints above! 

Thou wast called from friends the dearest 
By His voice, the God of love. 


Thou hast known life’s active morning, 
Borne the mid-day heat awhile, 

And when evening cast her shadows, 
She was greeted with a smile. 


Worn with suffering long and weary, 
Of the chains which bind to earth, 
But to thee it was pot dreary 
While one lingered by the heartb. 


She whose hand was ever ready, 
And whose heart was ever true, 
Though affliction’s cup kept filling 
Till it seemed she’d drunk her due. 


Once again it must be lifted, 
Ab! the draugbt’s more bitter now, 
Though thy spirit yearns for freedom, 
And no shade is on thy brow. 


What were life to her ungladdened 
By the rays thy presence cast, 
And her heart seems rent asunder 

As she feels that look ’s the last. 


Dry thy tears, sad mourner ; wouldst thou 
Wish to see him lingering on, 

Until twilight changed to midnight, 
And the midnight into dawn? 


Well thou knowest that his parting 
With the fleeting things of time, 
Is the moment of his wak’ning 
In that bright eternal clime. 


Not of all hath God bereft thee, 
Thine is not a cheerless way, 

Two fond sons still live to bless thee 
And make glad thy closing day. 


Thankful for the joys remaining, 
Humbly bow and kiss the rod, 
Patient wait, thou’lt soon be meeting, 
Children, husband, and thy God. 
5th mo. 10th, 1858. 





And to the far off western land 
They bore our little pet. 


O! tenderly, by loving hands, 
Was borne the mountain flower, 

The peerless beauty of our hills, 
To grace a prairie bower. 


And of’t with streaming eyes of love 
Our prayers have sought the child, 

And blessed with yearning tenderness 
The prairie floweret wild. 

But O! she needs our prayers no more, 
Closed are her little eyes, 

And her fairy footsteps tread no more 
Where earth’s glad beauty lies ; 

And the little warbler’s bird-like voice 
Is silent now and still, 

Its tones shall never waken more, 
The echoes of our hill. 

The little household sunbeam 
Shines in her home no more, 

And her little chair is tenantless 
Forever, ever more ! S. A. B. 





GEORGE STEPHENSON, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
LOCOMOTIVE. 
(Continued from page 203.) 

Soon after this event, he accepted an offer to 
superintend one of Watt and Boulton’s engines 
in a large establishment near Montrose, in Scot- 
land. He set out on the long journey on foot, 
with his kit on bis back. Passing over his early 
struggles for a few years, we find him in 1810 
again at Killingworth, where an opportunity at 
length presented itself to turn to practical ac- 
count the knowledge he had been so long pa- 
tiently acquiring. 

An atmospheric or Newcomen engine, origin- 
ally made by Smeaton, was fixed there for the 
purpose of pumping out the water from the 
shaft ; but somehow or other the engine failed 
to clean the pit. As one of the workmen has 
since described the circumstance—“ She couldn’t 
keep her jack head in water ; all the enginemen 
in the neighborhood were tried, as well as Crow- 
ther of the Ouseburn, but they were clean bet.’’ 
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Good working engineers were then rarely to|he at that time attended. “ Well; George,” said 
be met with ; and many even of those who were} Mr. Dodds, accosting him, “they tell me you 
most in repute, worked very much in the dark, | think you can put the engine at the High Pit to 
without any knowledge of the principles of me-|rights.” “Yes, sir,” said George, “I think I 
chanics. The tools used in the construction of |could.” “If that’s the case, I’ll give you a fair 
engines were of the rudest description, the fabri-| trial, and you must set to work immediately. 
cation of the parts being, for the most part, done | We are clean drowned out, and cannot get a step 
by hand. A few ill-constructed lathes, with |further. The engineers hereabout are all bet; 
drills and boring-machines of rude construction, | and if you really succeed in accomplishing what 
constituted the principal tools. The mechanics |they cannot do, you may depend upon it I will 
were also very clu:nsy, and for the most part, ill- | make you a man for life.” 
trained. Indeed, there were only three or four| It is said that George, the same evening bor- 
establishments at that time in the kingdom that |rowed the “ howdie horse,’’* and rode over to 
could turn outa respectable steam-engine. It | Duke’s Hall, near Walbottle, where his old friend 
is not therefore surprising that neither the mas-| Hawthorne, the engineer to the Duke of Nor- 
ter, engineer, nor uny other of the workmen in |thumberland, then resided, and consulted him 
the neighborhood could set her to rights. as to the improvements which he proposed to 
The engine went on fruitlessly pumping for | make in the pumping-engine. And next morn- 
nearly twelve months, and began to be looked |ing, Sunday though it was, (for the work must 
on as a total failure. Stephenson had gone ve 30 commenced forthwith), Stephenson entered 
look at it when in course of erection, and then} upon his labors. The only condition that he 
observed to the over-man that he thought it was | made, before setting to work, was that he should 
defective ; he also gave it as his opinion that, if|select his own workmen. There was, as he knew, 
there were much water in the mine, the engine a good deal of jealousy among the “regular” 
would never keep it under. Of course, as he} men that a colliery brakesmen should pretend to 
was only a brakesman, his opinion was consider- | know more about their engine than they them- 
ed to be worth very little on such a point, and | selves did, and attempt to remedy detects which 
no more was thought about it. He continued,|the most skilled men of their craft, including 
however, to make frequent visits to the engine, | the engineer of the colliery, had failed to do. 
to see “‘ how she was getting on.” From the | But George made the condition a sine gua non. 
bank-head where he worked his brake he could | ‘* The workmen,” said he, “ must either be all 
see the chimney smoking at the High Pit; and | Whigs or all Tories.” There was no help for 
as the workmen were passing to and from their | it, so Dodds ordered the old hands to stand aside. 
work, he would eall out and inquire “if they|The men grumbled, but gave way; and then 
had gotten to the bottom yet?’’ And the reply | George and his party went in. 
was always to the same effect—the pumping| The engine was taken nearly to pieces. The 
made no progress, and the workmen were still | injection cap, being considered too small, was en- 
‘‘ drowned out.”’ larged to nearly double its former size, the open- 
One Saturday afternoon he went over to the|ing being increased to about twice the area. 
High Pit to examine the engine more carefully |The cylinder, having been fuund too long, was 
than he had yet done. He had been turning! packed at the bottom with pieces of timber; 
the subject over in his mind; and after a long | these and other alterations were necessarily per- 
examination he seemed to satisfy himself as to | formed in a rough way, but, as the result proved, 
the cause of the failure. Kit Happel, who was /on true principles. The repairs occupied about 
a sinker at the mine, said to him; “ Weel, | four days, and by the following Wednesday the 
George, what do you mak’ o’ her? Do you think | engine was carefully ptt together again and set 
you could doanything toimprove her?” “Man,” | to work. It was kept pumping all Thursday, 
said George in reply, “1 could alter her and|and by Friday afternoon the pit was cleared of 
make her draw; in a week’s time from this I| water, and the workmen were “sent to the bot- 
could send you to the bottom.” tom,” as Stephenson had promised. The altera- 
Forthwith Happel reported this conversation | tions thus effected in the engine and in the 
to Ralph Dodds, the head viewer; and Dodds | pumping apparatus proved completely successful, 
being now quite in despair, and hopeless of suc-| and Stephenson’s skill as a pump-curer became 
ceeding with the engine, determined to give! the marvel of the neighborhood. 
(teorge’s skill a trial. George had already ac-} But we must hasten to the epoch of his in- 
quired the character of a very clever and ingeni-/ ventions, by which the art of transportation has 
ous workman ; and at the worst he could only | been made to change the face of the world. 
fail, as the rest had done. Inthe evening Mr.| A ryde kind of railway was introduced at the 


Dodds went towards Stephenson’s cottage in collicrics, on the Tyne, so carly as 1630. It 
search of him. He met him on the road, dress- : ea gene : 


ed in his Sunday’s suit, about to proceed to —_* One of the pit horses generally employed in cases 
‘the preaching”’ in the Methodist chapel, which of emergency in bringing the midwife to the rescue. 
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consisted of a line of wooden or iron rails laid 
down for the easier guidance of wagons in which 
coal was hauled from the pit to the shipping 
place. This germ of the modern railroad, plant- 
ed by some unknown hand, grew to maturity at 
a slow pace. In 1676, old Roger North de- 
scribes the “ way-leaves” which he saw near 
New Castle. A century later (1770-72) they 
were found in common use by Arthur Young. 
Twenty-five years before that (1745) they exist- 
in the colliery districts of Scotland. The first 
iron rails are supposed to have been laid down 
at Whitehaven in 1738. In 1776, a cast-iron 
‘ailway, nailed to wooden sleepers, was laid 
down at a colliery near Sheffield. In 1789, the 
cast-iron edge rail, with flanges on the wagon- 
wheels, was introduced in Leicestershire. In 
1800, stone props instead of timber for support- 
ing the junction of the rails were invented in 
Derbyshire by Mr. Outram, from whom such 
roads received the name of ‘‘Outram”’ roads, 
or as they are now called for the sake of brevity, 
“tram’’-roads. From this time the use of tram- 
roads rapidly extended, and they were at length 
generally adopted in the mining districts. The 
progress of railroads was indeed so great, that 
they began to alarm the canal interests. The 


Duke of Bridgewater, when congratulated by 
Lord Kenyon on the successful issue of his canal 
system, replied, not without a prophetic shudder, 


‘‘ Yes, we shall do well enough if we can keep 
clear of these tram-roads—there’s mischief in 
them.” 

Thus far, the improvements had been confined 
almost entirely to the road. The wagons were 
drawn only by horses. The next step was to 
substitute some sort of mechanical power for 
horse power. Inventions and projectors were 
‘¢ plenty as blackberries.”” One suggested the 
use of sails, which was a favorite hobby with the 
father of Maria Edgeworth, who had a firm faith 
that, wind and weather being favorable, good 
land voyages might thus be accomplished. But 
the most plausible scheme was the application 
of steam on the high pressure principle. Solo- 
mon de Caus, a lively Frenchman, seems to have 
been the first to conceive the idea. This was in 
1615, when he published a work on the subject. 
Ile was shut up in a mad-house for his pains. 
The Marquis of Worcester paid him avisit in the 
Bicetre, was much struck with his appearance, 
and afterwards embodied a portion of his book 
in his “Century of Inventions.’’ Savary, the 
Cornish miner and engineer, proposed the use 
of the high-pressure engine for purposes of loco- 
motion, but took no measure to carry out the 
suggestion. In 1759, the subject was introduced 
to James Watt by Dr. Robinson, then a student 
at Glasgow College. But the scheme was not 
matured, and ultimately fell through. Other 
inventors were in the field at the same time. In 
1769, one Moore, a linen draper of London, 
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took out a patent for moving whecl-carriages by 
steam. The same year, in the patent taken by 
Watt, a specification was made of a similar in- 
vention. But no carriage was built by either of 
them. The first actual model of a steam-car- 
riage of which we have a written account, was 
constructed by a Frenchman named Cugnot, 
who exhibited it before Marshal Saxe in 1763. 
In 1772, Oliver Evans, in this country, invented 
a steam-carriage to travel on common roads, and 
in 1787 obtained from the State of Maryland 
an exclusive right for its use. His invention, 
however, was never carried into effect. William 
Symington, a claimant for the invention of the 
steamboat, constructed the model of a steam- 
carriage, in 1784, in Scotland, but he soon aban- 
doned the scheme for that of steam navigation 
The first English model of a steam-carriage was 
made in 1784 by a friend and assistant’ of Watt, 
named William Murdoch. “ It was on the high- 
pressure principle, and ran on three wheels. 
The boiler was heated by a spirit-lamp; and the 
whole machine was of very diminutive dimen- 
sions, standing little more than a foot high. 
Yet, on one occasion, the little engine went so 
fast that it outran the speed of the inventor. One 
night, after returning from his duties in the 
mine of Redruth, in Cornwall, Murdoch deter- 
mined to try the working of his model locomo- 
tive. For this purpose, he had recourse to the 
walk leading to the church, about a mile from 
the town. The walk was rather narrow, and 
was bounded on either side by high hedges. It 
| was a dark night, and Murdogh set out alone to 
| try his experiment. Having lit his lamp, the 
water shortly began to boil, and off started the 
‘engine with the inventor after it. He soon 
heard distant shouts of despair. It was too 
dark to perceive objects; but he shortly found, 
on following up the machine, that the cries for 
assistance proceeded from the worthy pastor of 
the parish, who, going towards town on busi- 
ness, was met on this lonely road by the hissing 
and fiery little monster, which he subsequently 
declared he had taken to be the Evil One in pro- 
pria persona. No further steps, however, were 
taken by Murdoch to embody his idea of a loco- 
motive carriage in a more practical form. 
(To be concluded.) 


SUCKING UP WATER FROM SAND. 


Livingstone, the African traveler, describes 
an ingenious method by which the Africans 
obtain water in the desert : 

‘“‘ The women tie a bunch of grass to one end of 
a reed, about two feet long, and insert it in a 
hole dug as deep as the arm will reach, then 
ram down the wet sand firmly around it. Apply- 
ing the mouth to the free end of the reed, they 
form a vacuum in the grass beneath, in which the 
water collects and in ashort time rises to the mouth. 
It will be perceived that this simple, but truly 
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philosophical and effectual method, might have 
been applied in many cases in different countries 
where water was greatly needed, to the saving 
of life. It seems wonderful that it should have 
been now first made known to the world, and 
that it should have been habitually practised in 
Africa, probably for centuries. It seems worthy 
of being particularly noticed, that it.:may be no 
longer neglected from ignorance. It may be 
highly important to travellers on our western 
deserts and prairies, in some parts of which water 
is known to exist below the surface.” 


Travellers say there is nota useless vegetable, 
or even weed, in all China. A dead nettle is 
converted into cloth—paper is made from the 
straw of rice—the cup of the acorn dyes black 
—the leaves of a certain description of ash 
answer, in part, the purposes of the mulberry, 
for the silk worm. In this way, the occupations 
of people are infinitely diversified. For instance, 
in every village as large as Pittsfield and per- 
haps smaller, there ought to be regular garden- 


ing, as an occupation. In this way, the Mecha- | 


nic gets better fruit and vegetables, and for a 
less price. It is the natural advantage of the di- 
vision of labour. In living so much as our labor- 
ing people do upon beef, pork and potatoes, they 
a ° ‘ 
consult neither health nor economy. They do 
not seem to understand that animal food is by 
far the dearest. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firovr anp Mzat.—Breadstuffs continues quiet. 
Tho receipts of flour have fallen off, and the only sales 
are small lots at $4 25 for standard brands, $4 62 
for extra and $4 87 for extra family. There is little 
or no demand for shipment. Small sales are making 
for home cousumption from $4 50 up to $5 75, as in 
quality. Rye Fiour and Corn Meal are scarce, and 
firm at $3 314 for the former and $3 374 for the latter. 

Grain.—W heat bas slightly improved aud prices are 
steady. Sales of fair aod good Red at 95c.a $1 00 
per bushel, and White from $1 05 to 1 10 per bus. Rye 
is wanted at 68 cts., with iitthe coming forward. The 
demand for corn has fallen off, but the receipts are 
small and prices are drooping. Sales of 2000 bushels 
Yellow at 72 cts., afloat, and 70 and 71 c, from store. 
Oats are in fair demand at 39c. per bushel for Dela- 
ware, and 39 a 40c for Penna. 

CLOVERSEED is in steady demand at $4 25 a 4 50 
per 64 lbs. Nothing doing in Timothy and Flaxseed. 
The latter is in demand at $1 55 per bushel. 


J] OORESTUWN FEMALE BOARDING SCHOOL, 
The next Term will commence first second day 
in 10th Month, 1858, and continue 40 weeks. 
Mary 8S. Lippincott, Proprietor. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


IGHLAND DALE.—This is the name of the farm 

of Charles and Catherine Foulke, in Monroe 

county, Pa, it is something over a mile from Strouds- 

burg, the county town, and within four miles of the 

Delaware Water Gap. 

The situation is elevated, being on the crown of one 
of the ridges of mountains jn that region. 

It has been a resort for invalids and others for 


| from Wilmington. 
5 


several years, and is now open for boarders. Some 
improvements have been made since last season, in- 
cluding an Ice house and Carriage house. 

Cold and warm water has been generally introduced 
over the house. The rail cars leave Camden for 
Stroudsburg daily. 

5th mo, 29th, 1858 —8t. 


OURNAL OF THOMAS STORY.—'‘he  sub- 
eJ scriber having bad his attention drawn to the re- 
publication of the above valuable work, ard having 
yaet with an original folio copy, proposes to reprint 
the entire work in four large duodecimo volumes, at 
the low price of Three Dollars for the whole work. 

Those wishing to secure copies, will please forward 
their names at once to Henry Lone@sTrete. 

No. 915 Market-Sr., Philada. 

H. Longstreth invites attention to his large collec- 
tion of Friends’ Books, to which he is constantly 
making additions. 

He has just published new editions of Guide to 
True Peace; Plain Path to Christian Perfection, and 
Life of John Roberts. Price 25 cents each. They 
will besent Ly mail, post-paid, on receipt of the money. 

3rd mo. 3rd, 1858. 


ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY.—The under- 
signed having purchased from Enoch P. Wicker- 
sham his entire interest in the “ Eaton Academy,” in 
the Borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., 
formerly owned and conducted by Samuel Martin, as 
the “ Kennett Female Seminary,” will open the sum- 
mer session of the above Institution for the reception 
of pupils of both sexes, on Second day the Third of 
Fifth month next. 

For particulars, see circulars, which will be for- 
warded to the address of every one requesting them 
sent. WILLIAM CHANDLER. 

Kennett Square, 4th mo. 9, 1858. 





T will open tee summer term the 3d of 5th month, 
| (May,) and continue twenty weeks. All the branches 
| comprising a thorcugh English education are taught, 
| drawing included. Terms $55; for tho-e not exceed- 
| ing twelve years of age, $50. No extras, except the 
| French Language, Painting and Ornamental Needle- 

works, each $5 per term. This school is handsomely 

situated near Unionville, Chester county, Pa., nine 

miles from West Chester, and sixteen north-west 

Daily stages passing too and from 

| each place, by which scholars are conveyed to the 
school. For further particulars address, 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, 
Proprietor and Principal. 

Unionvile P. ©., Chester Co., Pa. 

HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 

of this Institution will commence on the 17th of 5th 
mo., 1858, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. . 

No extra charges. For further information, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo., 3—3m. 


| 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
3d of 5th mo.—Terms, $60 for five months. For re- 
ferences, and further particulars enquire for circulars 
of BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
4th mo.—3. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, rs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 








